The  Future  Really  Is  Now:  Forecaster  Paul  Saffo  says  CIOs  need 
to  learn  the  tricks  of  his  trade  to  see  future  opportunities. 
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defeating  skeletons,  easy. 


1.  Pinch  yourself;  it's  not  a  dream. 

You're  being  chased  by  Skeletons  down  a  long,  dark  hall.  This  is  the 
stuff  of  nightmares,  only  in  this  case  the  hall  leads  to  the  lunch  room 
and  it’s  no  nightmare;  Skeletons  really  have  attacked  your  office. 
Put  aside  fear  and  face  the  task  at  hand. 


2.  Sneak  up  and  scare  them. 
Skeletons  love  scaring  people,  but  why? 
Anyone  that  obsessed  with  scaring  others  i< 
probably  scared  themselves.  But  of  what? 
A  psychologist  might  say  the  Skeletons 
fear  exposure,  for  who  is  more  exposed? 
Any  psychologists  out  there? 


3.  Swing  them  around. 

What's  the  matter,  can't  take 
shock  and  fear.  Skeletons  dor 
fight  dirty,  but  you  certainly  f 
minimal  effort  you  can  pick  ti 


I  Skeleton?  Once  you  get  over  the  initial 
t  really  pose  much  of  a  threat.  Sure  they 
jve  the  weight  advantage,  and  with  even 
m  (or  her)  up  and  swing  them  around. 


4.  Use  nondairy  creamer. 

Drinking  milk  builds  strong  bones,  it's  true.  And  a  good  calcium 
supplement  is  a  must  for  women  over  50,  when  the  risk  of  osteoporosis 
can  increase  dramatically.  By  denying  the  Skeletons  this  important 
nutrient,  you'll  see  them  weaken  and  eventually  crumble. 


he  classic  scenes  in  theater.  Hamlet,  the  melancholy  Dane, 
ull  of  Yorick,  his  faithful  servant,  in  the  graveyard,  and  muses 
itability  of  death  and  loss.  This  is  a  big  role  for  a  Skeleton— 
it.  Offer  him  the  part,  and  simply  keep  the  prop. 


] 

6.  Destroy  the  dark  crystal  of  Fabrikam. 

What  evil  lies  behind  this  attack?  What  unholy  force  animates  them? 
It's  likely  the  fabled  dark  crystal  of  Fabrikam  has  fallen  into  the  hands 
of  an  enemy.  Find  the  crystal  at  all  costs,  fling  it  into  the  fiery  river  at 
the  heart  of  Bone  Mountain,  then  sell  the  movie  rights. 


defeating  viruses,  easier. 


1.  Implement  Microsoft  Forefront. 

Forefront'"  makes  defending  your  systems  easier.  It's  a  simple- to-use,  integrated 
family  of  client,  server,  and  edge  security  products  (such  as  Forefront  Client 
Security)  that  helps  you  stay  ahead  of  your  security  threats  more  easily  than  ever. 
For  case  studies,  free  trials,  demos,  and  all  the  latest  moves,  visit  easyeasier.com 
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some  IT  managers. 
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graded  database's  features  outweigh 
its  shortcomings,  several  Oracle 


to  the  new  release. 
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6  Editor's  Note:  Don  Tennant 


massive  shift  from  Microsoft  to  Apple 
at  Auto  Warehousing  shows  that  he's 
a  CIO  with  courage  and  conviction. 


20  The  Grill:  Oeoffrey  Moore 

(above)  a  best-selling  business  author 
and  innovation  guru,  tells  how  to  cre¬ 
ate  an  innovation  strategy  and  neutraF 
ize  the  competition,  and  explains  why 
scrimpingonITisdumberthandirt 
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go  wrong?  Best  not  to  hnd  out. 
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on  all  Windows-based  PCs  in  Auto  Warehousing  Co.'s  cav¬ 
ernous  auto  processing  shop  and  powering  up  Ap^  Macs  to 
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36  Back  to  Basics:  Code 

Here's  a  look  at  the  evolution  of  software  coding,  from  the 
early  days  of  wires  and  physical  switches  to  the  untimely 
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Goldfish  have  a  memory  span  of  3  seconds. 


They  can’t  even  see  the  past,  much  less  the  future. 

But  you  can.  With  proven  business  intelligence  and  analytic  software  from  SAS. 


I  EDITOR’S  NOTE 


YXwi  Tennant 

Tale  of  an  IT  Hero 


WHEN  DALE  FRANTZ  says  that  his  massive 
migration  from  Microsoft  Windows  to  the 
Apple  platform  isn’t  a  vengeance  case,  believe 
him.  Over  the  past  few  years,  I’ve  worked 
with  Frantz  closely  enough  to  know  not  only  that  the  CIO  of 
Auto  Warehousing  Co.  doesn’t  have  a  vengeful  bone  in  his 
body,  but  also  that  he  means  what  he  says. 

me  to  make  me  aware  of 
an  issue  that  had  been 
brewing  at  AWC.  He  in¬ 
formed  me  that  his  com¬ 
pany  had  been  contacted 
by  a  Microsoft  software 
asset  management  “en¬ 
gagement  manager”  who 
indicated  that  Microsoft 
had  reason  to  believe 
AWC  wasn’t  fully  com¬ 
pliant  with  its  software 
licenses.  The  manager 
suggested  that  the  only 
way  for  Frantz  to  rectify 
the  situation  was  to  co¬ 
operate  with  a  Microsoft- 
sponsored  inventory  of 
his  installed  software. 

Over  the  next  several 
weeks,  we  reported  exten¬ 
sively  on  the  AWC  case, 
documenting  Frantz’s  cer¬ 
tainty  that  he  was  in  fact 
properly  licensed,  as  well 
as  his  refusal  to  be  intimi¬ 
dated  by  a  tactic  that  had 


As  Julia  King  reports 
in  this  week’s  cover  story 
(page  26),  the  migration 
is  being  made  because 
Frantz  determined  that 
by  doing  so,  he  can  cut 
costs,  improve  system  re¬ 
liability  and  security,  and 
provide  expanded  IT  sup¬ 
port  services  to  his  users. 
The  decision  to  extricate 
himself  from  his  total 
dependence  on  Microsoft 
was  based  on  sound  busi¬ 
ness  and  technology  prin¬ 
ciples,  not  some  mindless 
lust  for  retaliation. 

On  the  other  hand,  don’t 
believe  for  a  nanosecond 
that  Microsoft’s  extremely 
poor  judgment  in  select¬ 
ing  AWC  as  a  target  in  a 
software-licensing  intim¬ 
idation  campaign,  and 
Frantz’s  earnestness  to 
demonstrate  that  Apple  is  a 
viable  alternative  to  Micro¬ 
soft  in  large  companies, 
are  uiuelated.  They  are,  in 
fact,  inextricably  linked. 

Our  involvement  with 
this  story  began  on  May  2, 
2006,  when  Frantz,  a 
Computerworld  Premier 
100  IT  Leader,  e-mailed 


■  When  Frantz 
refused  to  buckle, 
Microsoft  backed 
off.Buttheoenie 
wasoutoftne 


the  unmistakable  smell  of 
a  dissembled  Microsoft 
software  asset  manage¬ 
ment  sales  initiative. 
Nowhere  was  Frantz’s 
resultant  disenchantment 
with  Microsoft  better 
illustrated  than  in  this 
response  to  the  engage¬ 
ment  manager 

“The  thing  that  is 
really  sad  about  this 
whole  affair  is  that  Auto 
Warehousing  Company 
is  virtually  a  dedicated 
Microsoft  shop,  due  to 
my  (prior)  professional 
respect  for  your  com¬ 
pany.  As  I  have  spoken  at 
global  conferences  and 
been  quoted  many  times 
in  the  IT  trade  press, 

I  have  reinforced  that 
AWC  is  a  Microsoft  shop 
and  that  we  are  proud  of 
that  fact.  It  is  extremely 
unfortunate  that  it  is  now 
clear  that  your  many  de¬ 
tractors  are  actually  the 
ones  that  are  correct.” 

When  Frantz  refused  to 
buckle,  Microsoft  backed 
off.  But  the  genie  was 
out  of  the  bottle.  Frantz 
and  Computerworld  were 


inundated  with  e-mails 
from  readers  who  had 
been  subjected  to  similar 
Microsoft  strong-arm 
tactics  but  who  never 
went  public  with  their  ex¬ 
periences.  Most  praised 
Frantz  for  having  the  guts 
to  do  so.  Others  wrote  to 
say  that  if  Microsoft  ever 
tried  such  a  gimmick  with 
them,  they’d  immediately 
start  shiftily  to  an  Apple 
or  Linux  alternative. 

Of  course,  it’s  easy  for 
ail  of  us  to  say  what  we 
would  do  in  a  situation 
that  requires  immense 
courage  and  conviction. 
We  like  to  think  we  know 
what  we’d  do.  But  the 
truth  is.  until  we’re  actu¬ 
ally  staring  the  situation 
in  the  face,  none  of  us  re¬ 
ally  knows. 

More  to  the  point,  it’s 
easy  to  threaten  a  mas¬ 
sive  adoption  of  Apple 
systems  as  an  alternative 
to  Microsoft.  But  how 
many  CIOs  are  willing 
to  stake  their  reputations 
on  an  expansive  proof-of- 
concept  project  to  estab¬ 
lish  whether  such  a  dra¬ 
matic  shift  in  a  large  orga¬ 
nization  is  truly  viable? 

There  may  be  a  hand¬ 
ful  out  there,  but  I  only 
know  of  one.  And  Pm 
proud  to  know  him.  If 
you  knew  Dale  Frantz, 
you  would  be,  too.  ■ 

Don  Tonnaiil  is  editor  in  chief 
of  Computerworld.  Contact 
him  at  don_tennant@ 
computenvorid.com. 
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RESPONSES  TO: 

YouTube  Video 
Puts  Sharp  Focus 
On  Tech  Job  Ads 


My  friend  asked  about  a  job  listed 
on  my  current  employer’s  external 
Web  site.  When  I  couldn’t  find  it  in 
the  internal  Web  site,  I  asked  HR. 
This  is  what  they  e-mailed  back: 

“The  requisitions  on  the  EXTER¬ 
NAL  Web  site  are  for  immigration 


Lyre,  Lyre,  Pantz  &  Fier  —  Your 
source  for  cheaper  humans  at 

■  Siibmittad  by;  Dr.  Gene  Nelson 
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...U.S.  Worker* 
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mally  qualified  U.S.  woricers.  (We 
need  to  prove  to  the  Dept,  of  Labor 
that  we  could  not  find  minimally 
qualified  U.S.  workers.)  They  are 
only  posted  for  10  business  days  and 
are  automatically  taken  down.” 


Using  the  YouTube  search  query 
“Cohen  Immigration”  yields  8  rel¬ 
evant  videos.  The  most  frequently 
viewed  video,  developed  by  Kim 
Berry  at  the  Programmer’s  Guild, 
had  an  amazing  177,711  views  as  of 
June  29, 2007  at  12:20  PM  EDT  (13 
days  after  posting). 

I  believe  the  Cohen  &  Grigsby  vid- 


the  H-IB  candidates  with  the  clients 
and  collect  our  fees  for  it.  After  that, 
if  the  clients  wanted  to  sponsor 
those  H-IB  people  for  green  cards, 
we'd  collect  resumes  from  citizen 
candidates  and  put  them  through 
the  ordeal  of  the  fake  interviews  in 
order  to  help  the  client  comply  with 
the  immigration  rules  and  regs. 
Often,  the  immigration  attorneys 
who  collected  visa  and  green  card 
processing  fees  were  involved,  just 
like  in  the  video.  Everyone  profited. 
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professionals,  played  a  role  in  kill¬ 
ing  the  Bush-Kennedy  CIR,  S.  1639 
on  June  28.  Hats  off  to  Lou  Dobbs. 
Sue  Kwon  (KPIX  TV-S)  and  Glen 
Beck  for  publicizing  these  videos. 

Activists  have  worked  hard  to 
archive  the  Cohen  &  Grigsby  You- 
Tibe  videos  on  many  computers 
across  the  U.S.  Activists  have  also 
released  an  archive  Web  site  un¬ 
der  the  “fair  use”  provisions  of 
U.S.  copyright  law  that  includes 
copies  of  all  20  of  these  videos  ac¬ 
companied  by  background  infor¬ 
mation.  See  the  fictitious  law  firm. 


keep  the  clients  happy  in  order  to 
get  repeat  business,  although  occa¬ 
sionally  we  would  collect  some  ex¬ 
tra  fees  just  for  the  interview  scams. 

I  now  have  a  job  in  IT  product 
marketing  instead  of  recruiting,  and 
I  sleep  a  whole  lot  better  at  night. 
Good  luck  to  you  guys. 

■  Subfflittod  by:  Ex-recruiter 


Phom  nunters.  ortTial  addresses  arid  raporteis' 
beats  are  aiiMlabh  onim  M  CompulanKiil^ 
(see  (Mtacls  ink  at  the  bottom  of  the  home  page). 

Laltan  to  the  EdHw  Send  to  Meise 
computenrarid.cam.  Inciude  an  address  and 
phone  number  tor  immediate  verilication. 
lattere  »« te  edM  lor  brevly  and  clarity. 

24-lM«r  RMS  bol  IM  (506)  620-7)16 
a.biti»tlnire  and  back  ton.  (888)  559- 
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TUESDAY;  Intd  wiU  report  He  fimncial  resuHs  lor  the  past 
quartor,  followed  by  IBM  on  Wednesday,  and  Microsoft  and 
Boogie  on  Thursday. 

WEDNESDAY:  EMC's  RSA  Security  unit  wiH  hold  a  forum 
in  Washington  on  data  breach  prevention  and  notification 
policies  at  federal  agencies. 


Microso^- 
Sets  L.iiiiiiii 

Plans 
Next  Year 

-  Kevin  Turnei.  Micio- 
soft  Corp.’s  chief  operating 
officer,  said  at  the  company's 
Worldwide  Partner  Conference 
here  last  week  that  Windows 
Server  2008  -  formerly  code- 
named  Longhorn  Server  -  will 
be  launched  next  February 
along  with  upgrades  of  SQL 
Server  and  Visual  Studio. 

Turner  called  those  three 
products  the  “big  dogs”  of 
Microsoft's  enterprise  software 
portfolio  and  told  the  resellers 
and  other  business  partners  at 
the  conference  that  he  expects 
the  |oint  rollout  to  generate  “a 
feeding  frciuy  of  opportunity" 
as  users  look  to  upgradi^. 

Microsoft  had  previously 
indicated  that  Windows  Server 
2008  would  be  available  before 
the  end  of  this  year.  Company 
officials  said  last  week  that 
the  latfi-2007  release  schedule 
isn’t  being  changed,  although 
the  formal  product  launch 
won't  occur  until  next  year 

ELIZABETH  MONTALBANO  OE 
THE  IDG  NEWSSERVICE 


Tenn.  Plans  to  Move 
IT  to  Higher  Ground 


Short 

Takes 


Microsoft  Corp..  EMC 
Corp.  and  Cisco  Systems 
Inc.  have  jointly  unveiled 
plans  to  create  a  system  for 
sharing  sensitive  govern¬ 
ment  data,  called  the  Se¬ 
cure  Information  Sharing 
Architecture.  The  system 
would  allow  only  authorized 
government  personnel  and 
vendors  to  access  pro¬ 
tected  data. 


IBM  Opens  Door  to 
Users  on  AIX  Testing 


IBM'S  BETA  TESTING  of  its  MX 
operating  system  will  no  longer 
be  an  invitation-only  event. 

Last  Thursday,  the  company 
announced  that  beta  testing  will 
be  open  to  any  users  who  want 
to  download  an  early  version  of 
the  latest  upgrade,  called  AIX  6. 


Unix,  IT  workers  are  so  used 
to  downloading  software  via 
the  Web  for  evaluation  that 
“we  just  decided  n  made  a  lot 
of  sense  for  AIX,"  said  Scott 
Handy,  vice  president  of  worid- 
wide  marketing  and  strategy  for 


N.Y.,  said  the  open  beta  is  an 
attempt  by  IBM  “to  capture 
some  of  the  best  elements  of 
what  people  are  expecting 
now  of  open  source"  -  such  as 
the  abilHy  to  test  new  product 
releases  as  early  and  ^ 
as  often  as  possible.  IKa 

“K's  a  small  step  to  'iDb 
take  to  involve  more  Siil^ 
of  the  community  in  ^ 
testing,"  lams  said.  ;  IHj 
But  don't  mistake 
the  use  of  the  word 


;  “open  source."  Handy  said  IBM 
;  isn't  telegraphing  any  open- 
;  source  plans  for  AIX  by  offering 
:  the  open  beta. 

;  IBM  plans  to  ship  MX  6  in  this 
i  year's  fourth  quarter.  Prom- 

_ _  ised  new  features 

'  include  an  improved 

virtualization  capabil- 
I  ity  designed  to  give 

processing  workloads 
'  the  illusion  that  they’re 

f  t  running  on  their  own 
]  operating  systems, 

j  -PATRICK THIBODEAU 
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^  ^  MM  the  workload  ot  the  Other. 

Tenn.,Plaiis  to  Move  sssTo”** 

IT  to  Higher  Ground 

TWENTY  YEARS  MM),  the  I  downstream  from  the  Wolf  centers  around  Nashville. 


Short 

lakes 


Will  release  46  patches 
for  a  variety  ot  products, 
including  its 


.  Two  of  the  20  Oracle 
database  hxes  patch  vul¬ 
nerabilities  that  could  allow 
remote  execution  of  code 
without  authentication. 


have  lointty  unveiled 
plans  to  create  a  system  tor 
sharing  sensitive  govern¬ 
ment  data,  called  the 

.  The  system 

would  allow  only  authorized 
government  personnel  and 
vendors  to  access  pio- 
tected  data 


layedthehrst  beta  of  its 
browser  by 
at  least  six  weeks,  until 
mid-September  oi  later.  A 
final  version  is  still  slated 
for  2008. 


IBM  Opens  Door  to 
Users  on  ADC  Testing 

MrSBETATESTNMofHsAlX  ;  Unte.lTiMriHniraMUMd 


;  -«M|ustitoeidMlKiiiid*ilot 
'  nw  hr  ADCnM  Scott 

bcopMitoaivuMnwIiotM  ;  HMd|f.«iccp(MMHrta(¥wrld- 
lodmmloadMini1y«cniona(  ;  wMomaiMlngtMlttalcgyfor 
llioMMtiMrado.caMAIX6.  I 
TMoIcBIIVint'oiNiilwli'  ! 
pragnca  lor  MX.  Ms  twUon  of 
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Microsoft  Crosses 
Border  on  Coding 


BENCHMARKS  LAST  WEEK 


(hat  puts  the  (.ainaJian  Jol- 
lar  almost  at  parity  with  its 
U.S.  counterpart.  .And  now 
an  endorsement  from  Mi¬ 
crosoft  (airp.  as  a  place  to 
de\elop  software. 

On  |uly  .s.  Microsoft  an- 
nounei'd  plans  to  open  a  soft¬ 
ware  development  center  in 
\'aneouver  (pictured  above!, 
partly  ti>  help  it  "reeruit  and 
retain  hiphly  skilled  people 
atfeeied  by  immigration  is- 


Information  and  Camimnni- 
cations  Technoltv^y  (aiuncil 
in  On.iwa.  said  the  number 
ofav.iilable  hiph-lech  jobs 


Kaspersky  Sues 
Chinese  Vendor 

Moscow-based  security  soft¬ 
ware  vendor  Kaspersky  Lab 
Ltd.  has  filed  a  lawsuit  against 
Rising  Technology  Co.,  a 
Beijing-based  antivirus  soft¬ 
ware  company,  contending 
that  Rising  made  false  claims 
about  Kasperky's  products  and 
business  practices. 

The  suit,  hied  in  the  Tianjin 
City  No.  1 1ntermediate  Peo¬ 
ple's  Court,  charges  that  Rising 
violated  Chinese  law  by  telling 
its  users  that  Kaspersky's  se¬ 
curity  software  could  damage 
their  computers. 

The  suit  also  contends  that 
Rising  defamed  Kaspersky  by 
claiming  that  the  Russian  him 
engaged  in  anticompetitive 


Binyamin  Schwartz.  28.  of 
Oak  Park.  Mich.,  was  sen¬ 
tenced  to  hve  years  in  fed¬ 
eral  prison  for  stealing  and 
trying  to  sell  the  personal 
data  of  more  than  110,000 
people  while  working  as  a 
software  consultant  at  Sen¬ 
try  Insurance  Co. 


practices  and  that  it  hired  peo¬ 
ple  to  attack  Rising  in  online 
forums  and  in  the  media. 

In  a  statement.  Rising  listed 
sis  instances  where  Kaspersky 
software  allegedly  misidenti- 
hed  system  hies  from  several 
programs  as  malware. 


Justice  belatedly  submitted 
a  report  to  Congress  detail¬ 
ing  six  data  mining  initiatives 
under  way  or  planned  by  the 
FBI  and  other  DOJ  ur 


Paiiiament  Seeks 
Bids  for  IT  Work 

The  Australian  Department 
of  Parliamentary  Services, 
which  provides  IT  services 
to  the  Parliament  House,  is 
seeking  bids  to  replace  its 
10-year-old  Parlinfo  document 
management  system  with  a 
more  modern  application. 

Parlinfo  contains  more  than 
1  million  Australian  Parliament 
documents. 

The  contract  calls  for  the 
replacement  system  to  include 
a  "highly  conhgurable" 


Web-based  interface 
lows  users  to  conduc 
and  advanced  searef 
browse  repositories. 

The  agency  said  th 
expects  to  select  a  VI 
month  and  to  have  a 
tern  in  place  by  early 
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BlackBerry  handheld 
hnally  cleared  reguli 
hurdles  and  were  ap 
lor  sale  in  China.  Rll 
Jim  Balsillie  said  a  d 
schedule  is  being  hn 
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SOFTWARE  DEVELOPMERT 


Microsoft  Crosses 
Border  on  Coding 

OCmn*.  indeed.  No  H-IB  tech  skiUs  each  year, 

visa  cap.  An  exchange  rate  Swinwood  said  employees 

that  puts  the  Canadian  dol-  brought  in  for  temporary  • 
lar  almost  at  parity  with  its  work  can  usually  get  perma- 
US.  counterpart.  And  now  nent  residency.  “When  you 

an  endorsement  from  Mi-  have  a  job  here  in  Canada, 

crosoft  Corp.  as  a  place  to  he  said,  “that’s  a  pretty  fair 

develop  software.  indication  to  the  immigra- 

On  July  5.  Microsoft  an-  tion  department  that  you  are 

nounc^  plans  to  open  a  soft-  of  value  to  the  country.” 
ware  development  center  in  —  Patrick  Thibodeau 

Vancouver  (pictured  above). 


partly  to  help  it  “recruit  and 
retain  highly  skilled  people 
affected  by  immigration  is¬ 
sues  in  the  U.S." 

Evan  Green,  a  partner 
at  Toronto-based  law  firm 
Green  &  Spiegel  LLP,  said 
the  Canadian  government’s 
process  for  quickly  bringing 
high-tech  workers  with  cer¬ 
tain  skills  into  the  country 
can  be  completed  in  two  to 
eight  weeks.  And  there  is  no 
limit  on  the  number  of  for¬ 
eign  workers  who  can  enter 
Canada,  Green  said. 

Canada’s  technolt^  sec¬ 
tor  needs  immigration.  Paul 
Swinwood,  president  of  the 
Information  and  Communi¬ 
cations  Technolt^  Council 
in  Ottawa,  said  the  number 
of  available  hi^-tech  jobs 
is  expected  to  increase  by 
about  100,000  over  the  next 
several  years.  But  Canadian 
universities  graduate  only 
about  15.000  students  with 
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If  you  live 
in  Jakarta, 
this  is  all  you  think 
about.  If  you  live 
in  the  United  States, 
all  you  think  about 
is  Paris  Hilton. 


trained  IT  workers  in  an  effort  to  make 
sure  that  key  systems  can  continue 


Pandemic 
Planning  Not 
At  Fever  Pitch 

Some  IT  execs  are  preparing  for  flu 
outbreak,  but  broaa  interest  appears 
to  be  waning.  By  Patrick  Thibodeau 


it  possible  for  the  IT  staff  to  work  long 
hours  if  necessary. 

Seliginan  thinks  there's  no  choice 
but  to  prepare  for  a  pandemic.  At  the 
CDC,  he  works  with  scientists  who  are 
deeply  Involved  in  the  issue  and  be¬ 
lieve  that  a  pandemic  is  inevitable.  “It’s 
not  a  question  of  if,  but  when,”  he  said. 
“So  the  sooner  that  companies  and 
families  and  communities  and  states 
are  prepared,  the  better.” 

But  many  other  IT  organizations 
don’t  appear  to  be  ready/according  to 
Gartner  Inc.  analyst  Ken  McGee.  At  a 
Gartner  data  center  conference  in  Las 
Vegas  last  November,  McGee  gave  a 
presentation  on  the  risk  of  an  avian  flu 
pandemic.  He  recommended  that  the 
IT  professionals  in  the  audience  pre¬ 
pare  a  pandemic  response  plan  by  the 
end  of  this  year’s  second  quarter. 

Despite  his  admonition,  McGee  is 
worried  that  fears  of  a  possible  pan- 
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Continued  from  page  14 

put  the  stop  sign  up  until  after  the 

traffic  accident." 

The  declining  level  of  concern  cited 
by  McGee  was  backed  up  by  poll  re¬ 
sults  released  July  2  by  Ipsos  Public 
Affairs,  a  research  organization  that 
has  offices  in  New  York,  Washington 
and  other  U.S.  cities. 

In  June.  Ipsos  conducted  an  online 


Risks  of  Pandemics  May  Be 
Hard  for  People  to  Grasp 


could  be 

public  concern  waning. 


fact  that  people  often  do 
a  poor  job  of  assessing 
risks,  said  Duncan  Watts, 
a  professor  of  sociology 


smoking.  That  tendency 
is  “heightened  for  rare 
events  that  develop  slowly 
in  time,  don't  display  dra¬ 
matic  warning  signals  and 
manifest  themselves  at 
scales  much  larger  than 
that  of  the  individual.” 
he  said.  Unfortunately, 
global  epidemics  satisfy  all 

There's  also  the  matter  of 
threat  overload,  said  Bruce 
Schneier.  CTO  at  BT  Coun¬ 
terpane.  "There's  a  limit  to 


hits  close  to  home  -  lor  ex¬ 
ample.  if  family  members 
and  friends  start  dying. 

The  fact  that  the  World 
Health  Organization  hasn't 
upgraded  the  status  of  its 
avian  flu  pandemic  alert 

be  leading  to  complacency. 
Schneier  said. 

increasing  risk."  he  said. 


! 
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put  the  stop  sign  up  until  after  the 

traffic  accident.” 

The  declining  level  of  concern  cite 
by  McGee  was  backed  up  by  poll  re¬ 
sults  released  July  2  by  Ipsos  Public 


RiSKb  Pandemics  May  Be 
Hard  for  People  to  Grasp 


■■  but  when.  So  the  sooner 
that  companies  and  femilMS 
and  communities  and  states 
are  prepared,  the  better. 

JAMES  SELIOMAN.  THE  CDC'S  CIO.  ON  THE 
LIKELIHOOD  OF  A  PANDEMIC  STRIKING  THE  U  S. 


hunum-to-human  transmission.” 

Scott  McPherson,  CIO  of  the  Florida 
House  of  Representatives  and  head  of 
the  Florida  CIO  Council's  pandemic 
preparedness  committee,  tracks  news 
about  the  avian  flu  daily.  Despite  the 
reduced  rates  of  cases  and  deaths  thus 
far  this  year,  McPherson  said  he’s  mys¬ 
tified  by  the  lack  of  attention  that  the 
threat  is  getting  in  the  U.S. 

He  contrasted  that  with  the  level  of 


ter  the  work-at- 
home  plans  implode,”  McPherson  said. 

But  Bruce  Schneier,  chief  technology 
officer  at  managed  security  services 
vendor  BT  Counterpane  Internet  Secu¬ 
rity  Inc.  in  Mountain  View,  Calif,  said 
the  scope  of  the  disaster  caused  by  a 
pandemic  would  be  so  large  that  busi¬ 
nesses’  contingency  plans  would  be 
rendered  useless. 

“If  everyone  loses  40%  of  their 
workforce,  the  world  is  different.” 


Constantine  said  Swinburne  is 
working  to  ensure  that  IT  and  other 
departments  are  aligned  so  that  each 
is  aware  of  what  services  will  be  de¬ 
livered  in  an  emergency  and  every¬ 
one  understands  exactly  what  needs 

Choosing  products  is  also  part  of 
the  school’s  planning  process.  “We’re 
always  looking  for  technology  that  can 
be  managed  remotely.”  Constantine 
said.M 

Robert  L.  Mitchell  contributed  to  this 
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New  energy  for 
greater  mobility. 


Fujitsu  recommends 
Windows  Vista  Business. 


The  LifeBook  T4200  Tablet  PC:  Energize  your 
mobile  workforce  with  Enterprise-class  reliability. 


■nie  Fujitsu  LifeBook*  T4200  Tablet  PC  with  Intel*  Centrino*  Duo  Mobile  Technology  reflects  the  Fujitsu  commitment  to  delivering 
the  most  reliable  products.  It's  nnanufactured  in-house  so  we  can  maintain  the  highest  quaiity  standards.  The  Fujitsu  LifeBook 
T4200  Tablet  PC  also  features  the  industry's  first  bi-directional  LCD  hinge  and  a  brilliant,  12.1'  XGA  display  with  wide  viewing 

angles,  so  its  impressive  any  way  you  look  at  it.  And  whether  you  use  its  keyboard  or  powerful  inking  capabilities  and  pen-driven 

navigation,  you  get  the  best  of  both  wotids.  Go  to  i».luiH8u.coni/computer*/i»liabilHy  for  more  information. 
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Users  Plan  for  Quick 
Oracle  11g  Upgrades 


Security  improved;  broad 
grid  support  still  lacking 

By  China  Martens 


ORACLE  DATABASE 
users  last  week 
said  they  expect  to 
quickly  upgrade  to 
the  new  Ilg  release,  which 
adds  new  security  and  man¬ 
agement  features  but  contin¬ 
ues  to  lack  support  for  grid 
technology. 

Oracle  Ilg.  unveiled  last 
week  in  New  York,  is  the 
successor  to  Oracle  Corp.’s 
lOg  database,  which  first 
shipped  in  February  2004. 

Wachovia  Corp.  in  Char¬ 
lotte.  N.C..  hopes  to  certify 
Hg  for  internal  use  by  the 
end  of  the  year  and  to  have 
its  migration  efforts  well 
under  way  in  2008.  accord¬ 
ing  to  Ed  Mulheren.  a  senior 
database  administrator. 

He  said  he  expects  that 
the  improved  security  fea¬ 
tures  in  Ilg  will  help  Wacho¬ 
via  meet  the  ever-increasing 
regulatory  demands  on  fi¬ 
nancial  services  companies. 

Mulheren  said  that  up¬ 
dates  like  Ilg’s  support  of 
case-sensitive  passwords 


The  hotel  chain  didn’t 
participate  in  the  beta  pro¬ 
gram  because  it  uses  HP-UX 
and  Ilg  dwsn’t  yet  run  on 
that  operating  system. 

"We  will  have  to  settle  for 
the  production  release  later 

six  months  of  testing  after 
that."  Nanda  wrote  in  an 
e-mail.  Starwixid  uses  Ora¬ 
cle  databases  for  almost  all 
of  its  business  processes,  in¬ 
cluding  reservations,  check¬ 
in  and  checkout,  and  guest 
loyalty  programs,  he  said. 

Nanda  did  point  out  that 
the  vendor’s  upgraded  data- 

make  a  tablespiice  read-only 
when  there  are  active  trans¬ 
actions  iii  the  database  on 


Integration  with  Oracle 
Data  Guard  disaster  recov¬ 
ery  software 


different  tablespaces. 

Oracle  said  the  Ilg  data¬ 
base  includes  new  automa¬ 
tion  features:  integration 
with  its  disaster  recovery 
software;  new  data  parti¬ 
tioning  and  compression 
capabilities:  and  the  ability 
to  store  images,  large  text 
objects,  and  advanced  data 
types  like  XML.  medical  im¬ 
ages  and  3-D  objects. 

PUTTING  THE ‘G’  IN  11G 

Andy  Mendelsohn,  senior 
vice  president  of  database 
server  technologies  at 
Oracle,  acknowledged  that 
Ilg  lacks  extensive  support 
for  grid  computing,  even 
though  the  “g"  in  both  lOg 
and  Ilg  refers  to  grid. 

"We’re  doing  a  lot  of  work 
in  grid  for  the  next  release, 
which  will  make  grid  in¬ 
frastructure  even  easier  to 
adopt.”  he  said. 

Analysts  said  that  if  Ilg 
works  as  promised,  it  could 
be  a  solid,  if  unspectacular, 
upgrade. 

For  example.  James  Gov¬ 
ernor.  an  analyst  at  Red- 
Monk.  a  Denver-based  con¬ 
sulting  firm,  said  that  while 
the  new  release  includes  no 


M  Oracle  was 
a  little  bit 
more  cautious, 
wanting  to  make 
sure  they  got  the 
product  right. 

ARI  KAPLAN.  PRESIDENT. 
INDEPENDENT  ORACLE 
USERS  GROUP 


had  been  closemouthed  on 
a  launch  date  until  about  a 
month  ago. 

“Oracle  was  a  little  bit 
more  cautious,  wanting 
to  make  sure  they  got  the 
product  right."  said  Ari  Ka¬ 
plan.  president  of  the  Inde¬ 
pendent  Oracle  Users  Group 
and  a  senior  consultant  at 
Datalink  Corp..  a  database 
consulting  firm  in  Chanhas- 

Kaplan  said  the  key  up¬ 
grade  in  the  new  database 
is  improved  integration 
of  Ilg  with  Oracle’s  Audit 
Vault  and  Database  Vault 
software,  which  will  help 
prevent  database  adminis¬ 
trators  from  making  unau¬ 
thorized  changes  to  data. 

“There’s  a  key  flaw  with 
all  databases."  he  said.  “If 
they’re  smart,  a  DBA  can 
modify  data  and  cover  their 
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Users  Plan  for  Quick 
Oracle  11g  Upgrades 

Security  improved;  broad  I  Oracle  said  the  Ug  data- 
grid  support  still  lacking  tion  features;  integration 

Rw  with  its  disaster  recovery 

Dy  unilla  NiariBIIS  I  software;  new  data  parti¬ 

tioning  and  compression 
capabilities;  and  the  ability 


t  security  and  man- 

the  production  release  later 

PUTTINOTHEIf’INIIO 

“Oracle  was  a  little  bit 

this  year  and  then  at  least 

Andy  Mendelsohn,  senior 

more  cautious,  wanting 

six  months  of  testing  after 

vice  president  of  database 

to  make  sure  they  got  the 

llg,  unveiled  last 

that,"  Nanda  wrote  in  an 

server  technologies  at 

product  right,"  said  Ari  Ka¬ 

Maw  York,  is  the 

e-mail.  Starwood  uses  Ora- 

Oracle,  acknowledged  that 

plan,  president  of  the  Inde- 

database  administrator. 

He  said  he  expects  that 
the  improved  security  fea¬ 
tures  in  llg  will  help  Wacho- 


“earth-shattering"  updates, 
its  performance  and  avail¬ 
ability  improvements  make 
it  an  adequate  upgrade. 

Donald  Feinberg,  an  ana¬ 
lyst  at  Gartner  Inc.,  added 
that  llg’s  ability  to  manage 
all  sorts  of  unstructured 
data  could  be  important  be¬ 
cause  companies  are  hungry 
to  expand  the  types  of  data 
they  can  manage. 

Beta  testing  for  llg  began 
in  September,  but  Oracle 


tracks."  Oracle’s  vaulting 
software  ensures  that  every 
action  a  database  adminis¬ 
trator  executes  effectively 
“goes  into  a  lockbox  that 
they  are  powerless  to  modi¬ 
fy,"  Kaplan  added. 

A  Linux  version  of  the  da¬ 
tabase  will  ship  in  August. 
Pricing  was  not  disclosed.  ■ 
Martam  is  a  reporter  for  the 
IDG  News  Service.  Comput- 
erworld’sMarcLSangM 
contributed  to  this  story. 
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CoMFusion:  Get 
HWhile  It’s  Hot 

Grabbing  database  information 
for  Web  pages  has  been  the  bread 
and  butter  of  ColdFusion,  says  Tim 
Buntei,  senior  product  marketing 
manager  at  San  Jose-based  Adobe 
Systems  Inc.  Adobe  took  over  Cold¬ 
Fusion  when  it  acquired  Macromedia 
Inc.,  and  with  Version  8,  it’s  adding 
its  own  touches.  For  example,  Cold¬ 
Fusion  8  is  tightly  integrated  into 
Adobe's  popular  PDF  technology. 
This  will  let  you  build  a  Web  app  so 


Geoffrey  A  Moore 

The  best-selling  business  author 
and  innovation  guru  tells  howto 
n^itralize  the  competition,  where 
to  spend  those  productivity 
savings  and  why  scrimping 
on  IT  is  just  dumber  than  dirt. 


tivity.  But  the  standard  of  innovation 
that  companies  should  be  using  is 
differentiation  that  creates  in  the  cus¬ 
tomer’s  mind  a  dramatic  gap  between 
you  and  your  competitors.  That’s  what 
creates  superior  economic  return. 

b  IlM  wrong  kmaMUan  focus  a  conimoa 
corgorato  mtalalic?  The  big  faUure  of 
most  companies  is  they  do  not  have  a 
clear  innovation  strategy.  When  they 
improve  productivity,  they  have  to  give 
that  money  back  to  customers  in  order 
to  get  the  next  deaL  That’s  a  down¬ 
ward  spiral.  You  want  to  do  a  produc- 
Contimied  on  page  22 


Dos: 

Name;  Oaoffrw  A.  Moors 


Position:  Bost-ssMng  busbioss 
author  of  OssahgMfMOaiwfo, 
Cnissfog  The  Chasm  and  fosMi 
The  Tomado;  consuttant;  vsnturs 
capital  portnsr 

M^lowidm  Mtrtura^^ 


Epitaph  of  ehoics;  “An  spltaph 
onakss  you  think  your  Mob 
about  you.  I  want  to  think  of 
my  Ms  as  part  of  a  continuation. 
You  want  to  pass  tha  buck." 


I  huMvatioo  hdiotonliy  dbraptbo?  Only 
ne  type  of  innovation  is  disruptive. 

It  it  gets  a  lot  of  press  [because]  dis- 
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■  THE  GRILL  I  GEOFFREY  MOORE 


Continued  from  page  20 

tivity  project  and  spend  the  savings  or 

yourself  so  you  can  be  innovative. 


miaiiialii*iini1i.The  obvious  con¬ 
sumer  example  is  Apple.  It  has  a  great 
strategy  around  design  and  marketing 
and  experience  innovation.  They’re 
definitely  setting  themselves  apart. 

Sony  has  a  failed  irmovation  strat¬ 
egy.  It’s  not  that  Sony  isn’t  innovative. 
It’s  that  the  [differentiation]  gap  they’re 


punctuated  moments  of  equilibrium. 
They’re  not  associated  with  a  single 
person,  but  with  a  system  that  builds 
up  stress,  builds  up  stress  and  then 
completely  restructures  itself.  We 
tend  to  romanticize  innovation  as 
something  done  by  mavericks  in  con¬ 
frontation  or  resistance  to  a  group.  But 
in  large  corporations,  it’s  not  a  good 
model  You  need  a  fabric  of  innovation 
where  people  can  be  thoughtful,  open 
and  systematic  about  innovation. 


not  eoRabonliw,  Inerwniiigly.  ihwVt 


prabtam,  llwr*  it  an  aMinr  that  h  dMT. 
tinvlt  and  wrang."  Whai  art  llw  char, 
timpit  and  wrong  aattnrt  in  IT  lliata 
dayt?  People  say  the  No.  1  question 
should  be  the  cost  of  IT  itself,  to  cen¬ 
tralize  or  decentralize.  But  these  are 
tactical  ideas.  With  something  as  stra¬ 
tegic  as  IT,  that’s  just  insane. 

We  don’t  have  a  lot  of  things  in  a  high- 
cost  economy  to  set  ourselves  apart 
from  low-cost  competitors.  IT  is  one  of 
them.  To  sit  there  and  low-ball  your  IT 
expenditure  is  just  dumber  than  dirt. 

I  blame  the  CEO  and  CFO  who  have 
such  a  lack  of  imagination  about  their 
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rside-t“"^‘'^’'‘’“^  cort  ecoiH^  without 

You’ve  got  to  get  much  more  agile  3||  innovation  Strategy 

with  your  network  of  business  part-  *1,®*  Iminrannc  IT 
ners,  suppliers  and  customers.  We’ve  mSl  IBVBTa8»»»  I  !• 
gone  down  this  path  with  client/server,  U’j  jyg|  CfSZVm 
EDI,  XML  and  portals,  but  it’s  pretty  *  * 


So,  what'a  nwrt?  [Service-oriented 


no  sense  to  do  the  early  adoption  of 
anything.  Early  adoption  for  produc¬ 
tivity  doesn’t  make  sense.  There  are 
too  many  bugs. 

The  only  competitive  advantage 
that  means  anything  is  the  vector  for 
advantage  that  a  company  is  going  to 
use  to  set  itself  apart.  Once  you  know 
the  business  vector,  early  adoption  of 
technologies  that  enable  or  amplify 
that  vector  is  the  winning  play. 

Who,  to  pour  ophrion.  It  llM  graalMi  In- 
nomior  of  al  ItowT  Pm  not  interested 


systems.  That  means  committing  to 
transitioning  to  SOA.  The  IT  guys  get 
that  it’s  technically  the  right  thing  to 
do,  but  I  don’t  think  any  of  them  get 
that  there  is  urgency  around  it. 

What  CM  IT  organbattona  start  doing 
today  to  bscams  mors  tonovalha?  Start 
a  dialogue  with  the  most  innovative 
business  unit  leader  you  have  access 
to.  Ask,  “What  we  are  going  to  do 
over  the  next  two  to  three  years  that 
our  competitors  won’t  match?”  Go  as 
deeply  as  possible.  If  he  says,  “Better 


elsewhere.  But  don’t  go  after  savings 
until  you  know  where  theyll  be  spent. 

The  problem  with  [most]  productiv¬ 
ity  projects  is  that  they  just  let  man¬ 
agement  drift  for  one  more  quarter. 
Then,  when  there’s  not  enough  frit  left 
to  convert  anything  to  energy,  you’re 
out  in  the  desert.  Initiate  the  IT-for- 
differentiation  dialogue  early.  It’ll  fall 
on  deaf  ears  with  some  leaders.  So  go 
to  the  guy  with  passion  and  energy 
around  his  business.  Don’t  waste  time 
with  the  whiners. 

—  Interview  by  Jidta  Ktog 


Michael  Gartenhenj; 

Lessons  Rioma 
Mac  OS  Switcher 


OVER  THE  past  few  months,  I’ve  put  aside  my  PC 
and  switched  over  to  a  Macintosh  full  time.  I 
wanted  to  take  a  closer  look  at  the  viability  of  the 
Mac  for  business  use,  something  more  and  more 
users  are  considering  (see  “Mac  Attack,”  page  26).  I  settled  on 
a  MacBook,  since  I  need  portability  and  the  MacBook  Pro  is 
too  heavy  to  carry  on  a  regular  basis.  I  ran  the  latest  version  of 
Mac  OS,  10.4.9,  and  installed  Windows  XP  with  Service  Pack  2 
under  both  Parallels  Workstation  and  Apple’s  Boot  Camp  beta. 
Here’s  what  I  learned  along  the  way. 


The  MacBook  is  a  fantastic 
machine.  The  attention  to 
detail  is  amazing,  from  the 
MagSafe  connector,  which 
makes  it  virtually  impossi¬ 
ble  for  anyone  to  trip  over 
your  power  cord,  to  the 
integrated  iSight  camera, 
which  makes  videoconfer¬ 
encing  simple.  But  though 
it’s  the  lightest  Mac  you 
can  get,  at  a  travel  weight 
of  5.2  lbs,  it’s  not  nearly 
light  enough  for  me.  I  have 
no  need  on  the  road  for  an 
integrated  optical  disc  and 
vrauld  prefer  to  leave  it  be¬ 
hind  or  to  be  able  to  put  an 
extra  battery  in  there.  The 
MacBook  also  lacks  expan¬ 
sion  slots,  so  there  are  no 
integrated  memory  card 
readers  or  EV-DO  cards 
(USB  ones  do  work). 
Lmmk  If  there’s  a  Mac 
that  fits  your  needs  per¬ 


fectly,  you’ll  probably  love 
it,  but  choices  are  limited, 
especially  for  those  who 
want  something  ultralight. 

LINE-OF-BUSINESS 

APPLICATIONS 

All  my  corporate  Web- 
based  applications  worked. 
Some  of  them  didn’t  love 
Safari,  but  I  was  able  to 
fix  that  by  downloading 
Camino,  a  Firefox-based 
browser  optimized  for 
Mac  OS. 

Lasson:  Problems  are  likely 
to  have  work-arounds. 


APPLICATIONS 

For  the  most  part,  I  used  the 
Mac  version  of  Microsoft 
Office  for  collaborating  with 
the  rest  of  the  organization, 
and  it  mostly  worked  out 
OK.  But  a  PowerPoint  pre¬ 
sentation  I  had  spent  hours 


on  couldn’t  be  viewed 
properly  on  Windows  ma¬ 
chines.  And  latinching  ap¬ 
plications  was  slow,  since 
the  current  o^rating  sys¬ 
tem  isn’t  a  universal  binary 
and  so  relies  on  Apple’s 
Rosetta  to  run  Office  via 
emulation.  I  preferred  us¬ 
ing  Apple’s  tools,  such  as 
Pages  and  Keynote,  when 


(As  expected,  graphic  arts 
applications,  particularly 
the  Adobe  Creative  Suite, 


■  The  Mac  of 
today  is  not  the 
Mac  of  oM.  The 
benefits  outweigh 
the  hassles. 


SYNCHRONIZATION 

This  vras  a  big  one  for  me. 
Microsoft’s  Entourage  ap¬ 
plication  just  didn’t  work 
well  on  the  Mac.  Calendar 
times  didn’t  sync  up,  and 


(but  not  always)  a  day 
off.  OS  X’s  native  mail 
application  worked  fine 
with  Exchange,  and  there 
are  two  Mac  applications 
that  handle  calendar  and 
syncing  with  the  Exchange 
global  address  list.  But 
both  of  them  have  limita¬ 
tions  that  make  them  hard 
to  recommend. 

UtsoiK  If  you  rely  on 
Exchange,  especially 
for  calendar  sync,  you’re 
going  to  be  best  served 
using  Parallels  Work¬ 
station  or  Boot  Camp  to 
run  Outlook  directly  under 
Windows. 

Bottom  Ihw:  The  Mac  of 

today  is  not  the  Mac  of 
old.  The  benefits  outweigh 
the  hassles.  The  ability  to 
run  Windows  seamlessly 
via  dual  booting  using 
Boot  Camp  or  virtually 
with  Parallels  Worksta¬ 
tion  means  Windows  ap¬ 
plications  are  only  a  click 

M^SartMibargisvice 

president  and  research 
director  for  the  personal 
technology  and  access  and 
custom  research  groups 
at  JupiterResearch  in 
New  York.  Contact  him  at 
mgartenberg@optonline. 
net  His  weblog  and  RSS 
feed  are  at  httpi^weblogs. 
jupiterresearch.com/ 
analysts/gartenberg. 


CHANGING  THE  ECONOMICS  OF  STORAGE 
Dell  PowerVault  NX1950 


Would  a  storage  solution  that 
was  simple,  capable,  and  affordable 
help  you  feel  more  relaxed? 


Dell'  PowerVault'  NX1950 

vanced  NAS  management  features  and 
grated  iSCSI  functionality  to  support 
storage  environments. 
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t’s  little  things  like  the  small  silver  Apple  logo  on  CIO 
Dale  Frantz’s  crisp  white  shirt  that  signal  the  sea  change 
in  the  works  at  Auto  Warehousing  Co.  ■  Over  the  next 
60  days.  AWC  will  begin  systematically  pulling  the 
plug  on  all  Windows-based  PCs  in  its  cavernous  auto 
processing  shop  and  power  up  Macs  to  execute  virtual¬ 
ly  all  of  its  revenue-generating  operations.  ■  The  move 
comes  on  the  heels  of  a  quiet  wholesale  replacement 
of  Windows-based  servers  for  data  storage  and  Web 


Biting  the  Apple: 
Temptation  Follows 
Disenchantment 


In  IT,  the  wrong  metrics  could  be 


worse  than  no  metrics  at  all. 


> 
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Continued  from  page  28 
stunned  me  is  just  how  well  the  Mac 
hardware  runs  Windows.” 

On  the  whole,  “what  we’re  finding 
is  this  stuff  just  works,”  says  Frantz. 
“We’re  at  a  point  where  we  can  deploy 
it”  companywide. 

In  his  own  spacious  office,  Frantz 
has  a  PC  running  Vista  stowed  on  a 
back  table.  “It’s  pretty,  but  from  a  pure 
functionality  point  of  view,  I’m  not 
using  it  any  differently  than  I’m  using 
Windows  XP,”  he  says.  So  front  and 
center  on  his  desk  is  a  20-in.  Apple 
iMac  running  XP  in  virtual  m^. 

NO  STAFF  LEFT  BEHIND 

AWC’s  16  IT  employees  have  also  been 
training  on  the  Apple  hardware  and 
operating  system.  Frantz  emphasizes 
t^t  he  has  no  plans  to  change  people 
because  AWC  is  changing  technology. 

“We  are  not  intending  to  leave  any¬ 
one  in  the  [IT]  department  behind  as 
part  of  this  development  project.  We’re 

’ - 1  be  very,  very  careful  as  we 

ward  that  we  do  everything  to 


While  the  Code  Is  Cooking 


ParalleTs  new  coherence  technology,  which  lets  Windows  applications  run  as  if  they 
were  native  to  the  Mac.  The  retail  price  for  Parallels  is  S79  per  desktop. 

While  IT  staffers  at  AWC  are  rewriting  the  company’s  main  VIPS  application  in  Java, 
Parallels  Desktop  will  enable  the  company  to  boot  Apple’s  OS  X  operating  system  on 
Intel  Macs  and  run  Windows  XP  as  the  guest. 

“In  coherence  mode,  everything  looks  exactly  as  it  does  in  the  Windows  environment, 
but  the  underlying  OS  is  the  Mac."  says  AWC  CIO  Dale  Frantz.  “That’s  what  attracted 
me.  For  the  people  on  our  shop  floor,  this  doesn’t  look  any  different  at  all.” 

In  testing  so  far.  “our  experience  has  been  flawless.”  says  senior  programmer/analyst 
Robert  Mullen.  “But  I  would  imagine  that  as  we  stress  the  system  and  associates  on  the 
floor  use  it,  things  will  come  up." 

Running  a  second  operating  system  in  a  virtual  environment  raises  licensing  issues 
that  have  yet  to  be  definitively  settled,  so  Parallels  recommends  that  users  running  its 
software  buy  a  full  retail  copy  of  Windows. 


“You  run  up  against  a  series  of  go  or 
no-go  decisions  when  you’re  doing  a 
proof  of  concept,”  ad(k  Mullen.  “But 
there  seem  to  be  no  major  barriers  to 
stop  the  show.” 

Ironically,  “where  it  gets  fuzzy”  is  over 
the  issue  of  licensing,  says  Frantz,  who 
about  licensing  records 
compliance.  The  ques¬ 
tion.  he  says,  is,  “What 
do  you  need  to  be  legal  if 
you’re  running  Windows 
XP  in  a  virtual  environ¬ 
ment  on  Mac  hardware? 

“We  are  running  a 
copy  of  XP.  so  Microsoft 


receive  a  call  back  fittm  the  vendor. 

Microsoft  declined  to  answer  ques¬ 
tions  for  this  story  about  licensing 
Windows  to  run  in  a  virtual  environ¬ 
ment  After  several  requests,  the 
vendor,  through  its  public  relations 
firm,  referred  customers  to  a  Web  site: 
www.microsqfrvoIumeIicensingcom. 

Pressed  for  more,  it  offered  this  state¬ 
ment:  “Microsoft  has  reassessed  the 
Windows  virtualization  policy  and  de¬ 
cided  that  we  will  maintain  the  original 
policy  aimounced  last  faU.” 

As  Gartner’s  Silver  sees  H.  another 
potentially  fuzzy  area  is  the  return  on 
investment  that  AWC  can  expect  by 


in  the  end.”  says  Silver. 

“Running  Windows  on  a  Mac  is  the 
most  expensive  way  to  run  Windows.” 
he  notes.  “You  have  to  buy  the  Paral¬ 
lels  software,  buy  more  memory  and 
buy  a  Windows  XP  license.  Ifb  not  an 
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Continued  from  page  28 

stunned  me  is  just  how  well  the  Mae 

hardware  runs  Windows.” 

On  the  whole,  “what  we're  finding 
is  this  stuff  just  works,"  says  Frantz. 
“We're  at  a  point  where  we  can  deploy 
it"  companywide. 

In  his  own  spacious  office,  Frantz 
has  a  PC  running  Vista  stowed  on  a 
back  table.  "It's  pretty,  but  from  a  pure 
functionality  point  of  view,  I'm  not 
using  it  any  differently  than  I'm  using 
Windows  XP,”  he  says.  So  front  and 
center  on  his  desk  is  a  20-in.  Apple 
iMac  running  XP  in  virtual  mode. 

NO  STAFF  LEFT  BEHIND 

AWC's  16  IT  employees  have  also  been 


training  on  the  Apple  hardware  and 
operating  system.  Frantz  emphasizes 
that  he  has  no  plans  to  change  people 
because  AWC  is  changing  technology. 

“We  are  not  intending  to  leave  any¬ 
one  in  the  [IT]  department  behind  as 
part  of  this  development  project.  We're 
going  to  be  very,  very  careful  as  we 
step  forward  that  we  do  everything  to 
bring  everyone  along,”  he  says. 

"These  folks  have  dealt  with 
Windows-based  PCs  and 


“You  run  up  against  a  series  of  go  or 
no-go  decisions  when  you’re  doing  a 
proof  of  concept,”  adds  Mullen.  “But 
there  seem  to  be  no  major  barriers  to 
stop  the  show.” 

Ironically,  "where  it  gets  fuzzy”  is  ove 
the  issue  of  licensing,  says  Frantz,  whc 

and  software  compliance.  The  ques- 
_  tion,  he  says,  is,  “What 


receive  a  call  back  from  the  vendor. 

Microsoft  declined  to  answer  ques¬ 
tions  for  this  story  about  licensing 
Windows  to  run  in  a  virtual  environ¬ 
ment.  After  several  requests,  the 
vendor,  through  its  public  relations 
firm,  referred  customers  to  a  Web  site: 
www.microsoftvolumelicensing-com. 

Pressed  for  more,  it  offered  this  state¬ 
ment;  "Microsoft  has  reassessed  the 
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Microsoft'  System  Center  is  a  family  of 
IT  management  solutions  (including  Operations 
Manager  and  Systems  Management  Server) 
designed  to  help  you  manage  your  mission- 
critical  enterprise  systems  and  applications. 
EDS  is  using  System  Center  solutions  to  manage 
90,000  PCs  worldwide.  That's  big.  See  EDS  , 
and  other  case  studies  at  DesignedForBig.com  I 


System  Center 
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M  One  of  the 
secrets  in 
my  business  is 
that  everything 
changes  siower 
thanpeopie 
imagine. 

of  long-term  technological  change  on 
society,  shared  some  of  the  tricks  of  the 
trade  with  Kathleen  Melymuka. 

What  is  Ibracasling,  and  how  doM  n  dHtir 
from  pradicling?  Predicting  is  about  cer¬ 
tainty,  and  forecasting  is  about  appre¬ 
ciating  uncertainty.  Forecasting  gives 
a  context  for  decision-makers  to  act  in 
the  face  of  uncertainty.  In  the  business 
world,  uncertainty  is  our  friend,  be¬ 
cause  uncertainty  is  opportunity. 

Why  shoaM  a  ao  ears  about  forscasling? 

Forecasting  is  more  important  than 
ever  for  CIOs  today  because  the  CIO 
job  function  is  central  to  enabling  the 
corporate  strategy,  and  the  underlying 
tools  that  CIOs  use  are  changing  at  the 
5  rate  of  Moore’s  Law.  CIOs  live  in  the 
3  eye  of  the  hurricane. 


Forecaster  Paul 
Saffo  explains 
how  to  recognize 
it  when  you  see  it. 


“Silicon  Valley  is  littered  with  the 
corpses  of  companies  who  mistook  i 
clear  view  for  a  short  distance,"  says 
Paul  Saffo  in  this  month’s  Harvard 
Business  Review.  Even  when  you  see  a 
change  coming,  it’s  difficult  to  estimate 
how  quickly  it  will  arrive,  Saffo  says, 
but  understanding  forecasting  can  help 
you  turn  uncertainty  into  opportunity. 
Saffo  fwww.saffo.com),  a  veteran 
forecaster  who  explores  the  impact 


What  is  tho  rois  of  inluHion  in  forscasting? 

When  you’re  making  a  decision,  it’s 
very,  very  rate  that  you  can  have  100% 
of  the  information.  If  you  wait  until  you 
do,  that  opportunity  will  have  passed. 
So  any  strategic  decision  is  going  to 
require  action  before  all  the  informa¬ 

tion  is  available,  and  it  will  require  an 
intuitive  leap.  It’s  folly  to  rely  on  blind 

intuition,  but  forecasting  makes  your 

intuition  informed  intuition. 

What  is  tha  cant  of  uncartainty,  and  how 
da  you  usa  H  in  forscasling?  It’s  a  way  of 
thinking  about  what  lies  ahead.  You’ve 
seen  it  on  the  weather  map;  They 
draw  a  cone  showing  qll  the  places  a 
storm  could  go.  It’s  also  the  cone  of 
possibility:  the  space  that  encompass¬ 
es  all  the  possible  outcomes  that  could 
unfold  from  some  present  moment.  I 
think  it’s  a  good  visual  aid.  It  forces 

Continued  on  page  34 
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For  your  business,  it’s  a  customer 
you  won’t  see  coming  back. 


Liebert  NX, 
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Liebert  flexibility 


EMERSON 

Network  Power 


EMERSON.  CONSIDER  IT  SOLVED. 
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Continued  from  page  32 
me  to  make  sure  I’ve  accounted  for  all 
possible  outcomes.  That's  the  essen¬ 
tial  step  in  forecasting. 

Whai  an  wW  eanb,  and  twby  ara  they  *0 
dmcatt  to  raad?  A  wild  card  U  a  trend 
or  event  that  has  either  a  very  low 
probability  —  less  than  15%  —  or  a 
likelihood  of  occurring  that  you  simply 
cannot  quantify.  Right  now,  an  inter¬ 
esting  wild  card  in  IT  is  quantum  com¬ 
puting:  How  quickly  does  it  arrive?  It's 
coming  eventually,  but  is  it  a  decade  or 
two  oflF?  What  if  it  happens  in  the  next 
two  to  three  years?  It  would  complete¬ 
ly  negate  all  the  advantages  of  public- 
key  cryptography.  There  would  be  no 
secrets.  The  impact  would  be  huge. 

Ttl  nto  about  S  Gwvn.  Humans  are 
linear  thinkers,  but  almost  everything 
interesting  in  life  is  nonlinear  and 
follows  an  S-shaped  pattern.  Televi¬ 
sion,  PCs,  use  of  the  Internet  —  all  had 
S-shaped  adoption  curves.  CIOs  have 

been  surfing  the  mother  of  all  S  curves; 

Moore's  Law.  The  key  question  is, 

where  on  the  S  curve  are  we? 

Wflial  an  lha  eammaa  mtotokai  in  tora- 
caattagScurvaaTThe  most  common  is 
to  assume  it's  a  hockey  stick  [shape]. 
But  things  do  not  go  up  forever.  Even¬ 
tually  there's  a  leveling  off,  and  then 
the  curve  starts  going  downward. 
Knowing  when  the  S  curve  is  topping 
out  is  essential  because  you  have  to 
jump  to  another  platform,  and  usually 
what  will  replace  the  old  order  is  infe¬ 
rior  when  it  first  comes  out.  You  have 
to  make  a  tough  choice  about  how  long 
to  hang  on  to  legacy  and  when  to  jump, 
without  being  too  early  or  too  late. 

Whal  an  tonw  oUiur  mhtakM  wMi  S 
cuivabT  Everybody  obsesses  on  the 
inflection  point  because  that's  how  to 
make  money.  But  if  you  want  to  under¬ 
stand  the  inflection  point,  pay  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  long,  flat  line  to  the  left  of  it. 
One  of  the  secrets  in  my  business  is  that 
everything  changes  slower  than  people 


imagine.  Change  only  seems  fast  be¬ 
cause  people  overlook  the  antecedents. 
Most  ideas  take  20  years  to  become 
overnight  successes.  The  Internet 
was  almost  20  years  old  in  1988  when 
A1  Gore  “invented”  it.  If  something 
has  been  tried  a  million  times  and  it's 
never  caught  on,  and  it's  about  20  years 
old  and  everybody's  dismissed  it,  pay 
close  attention;  It  may  surprise  you. 

How  do  you  ipe(  an  MiMrglng  S  Gurtw? 

Look  for  little  hints  of  things  in  the 
Zeitgeist  that  don't  quite  fit  —  that  seem 
odd  but  might  be  whispering  about  the 
future.  When  you  see  them  stringing 
together,  you  realize  they're  beginning 
to  form  that  flat  part  of  the  S  curve.  An 


for 

Effective  Forecasting 

of  uncerfainfy 


Look  for  the 


example:  the  Roomba,  the  little  vacuum 
robot.  People  are  very  attached  to  it  I 
had  friends  who  were  as  excited  about 
the  Roomba  as  they  were  with  the  orig¬ 
inal  128K  Mac.  Also,  iRobot  [the  maker] 
says  that  two-thirds  of  Roomba  owners 
give  them  names,  and  one-third  admit 
to  having  taken  them  on  vacation  with 
them.  This  is  about  something  much 
deeper  than  clean  floors. 

Whal  do  you  SM  eomiiig  not?  There's  a 
wave  building  on  the  horizon  because 
of  sensors.  Sensors  are  putting  eyes, 
ears  and  sensory  organization  on 
computers  and  asking  them  to  observe 
and  manipulate  the  physical  world  on 
our  behalf.  And  the  poster  child  for 


sensors  pretty  clearly  is  going  to  be  ro¬ 
bots.  Just  as  people  were  surprised  and 
astonished  by  the  PC  in  the  ’80s  and 
the  World  Wide  Web  in  the  ’90s,  in  a 
couple  years  —  maybe  as  soon  as  five 
years,  but  probably  longer  —  people 
will  be  amazed  by  arrival  of  the  ubiq¬ 
uitous  robot.  So  I’d  say  to  CIOs:  Look  at 
sensors  really  closely.  In  10  years,  most 
of  your  information  won’t  be  generated 
by  people;  it  will  come  from  sensors. 

Whal  ar*  Iht  rigM  ways  and  the  wrong 
ways  to  UM  Iba  past  to  tarocaal  lha  fn- 
tora7  Mark  TVvain  is  credited  with  the 
observation  —  though  he  didn't  say  it 
—  that  history  doesn't  repeat  itself  but 
sometimes  it  rhymes.  The  shape  of  S 
curves  is  remarkably  similar  over  time: 
20  years  to  an  overnight  success.  There 
are  deep  underlying  currents  that  are 
the  same  because  the  biggest  thing  that 
never  changes  is  human  nature.  There’s 
always  the  same  resistance  to  change. 
So  the  rearview  mirror  is  the  most  im¬ 
portant  forecast  tool  you  have.  But  you 
have  to  look  back  twice  as  far  as  you’re 
looking  forward  so  you  will  capture  the 
hims  of  the  cycle  that  is  unfolding.  All 
CIOs  should  be  historians  of  IT. 

Whai  wouM  they  town?  I  think  they’d 
learn  that  the  information  revolution 
is  over.  Information  was  a  word  that 
made  sense  in  an  age  when  we  didn't 
have  much  information.  But  when  it 
goes  deep  and  becomes  ubiquitous, 
it  ceases  to  be  information  and  it  be¬ 
comes  media.  Here's  what’s  going  on: 

If  you  look  back  to  the  1950s,  with  the 
advent  of  TV,  that  was  a  mass-media 
revolution.  We’re  going  through  it 
again  with  the  Web,  the  Internet,  infor¬ 
mation  appliances,  podcasts;  but  this 
is  a  personal  media  revolution.  Google 
is  a  personal  media  company,  not  an 
information  company.  Blogging  is  a 
personal  medium.  Mass  media  is  over 
personal  media  is  everything,  and  it's 
fundamentally  affecting  the  IT  land¬ 
scape.  That’s  why  executives  in  tradi¬ 
tion  mass-media  companies  are  go¬ 
ing  through  all  sorts  of  uncertainty.  ■ 


Mass  inedia  is  oven  personal  I1K 
and  it's  fundamentally  affecting 


the  IT  landscape. 


] 


HOW  TO  EXPECT  THE  UNEXPECTED 


Quick,  taka  a  snapshot  Suddenly  part  Of 
your  IT  intrastruclure  Is  inacoessible.  What 
happens  to  your  business? 

SunGaid's  advanced  recovery  solutions 
help  get  you  back  up  and  running.  Fast. 

We  provide  extensive  options  to  fit  your 
exact  requiretnents,  from  tape  or  disk 
backup,  to  data  leplcation,  rtwroring. 
hotdtes.  moble  solutions  and  more. 

Meet  your  objectives  with  confidefKe. 

For  over  28  years,  through  2,100  recovery 
situations,  weVe  deiivered  a  100%  success 
rate.  With  sohjtions  that  achieve  precise 
recovery  timeframes,  locations  and 
data  points. 

And  you  can  maintain  toat  control  as  your 
business  evolves.  With  access  to  some 


of  the  most  extensive  data,  system  and 
network  resources  available  anywhere. 
Reach  higher  leveis  of  Information 
Availability,  at  a  fraction  of  the  cost  of 
building  the  infrasbucture  yourseif. 

The  right  solution  for  today.  Strong 
preparation  for  tomorrow.  Let  SunGard 
show  you  how  to  expect  the  unexpected. 


suMOAHp-iaca. 
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■  SOFTWARE 


Backto 

Code 


Building 
computers 
isn’t  so  hard, 
but  making 
them  work 
is  something 
else  again. 
ByGaiy 
Anthes 


"We  but  teach  bloody 
instructions,  which 
being  taught,  return  to 
plague  the  inventor." 


Few  distinctions 
in  computer  tech¬ 
nology  are  as  clear 
as  the  one  between 
haidwareandsoft- 
ware.  But  it  was  not  always  sa 
The  term  software  first  ap¬ 
peared  in  1958,  more  than  10 
years  after  the  emergence  of 
the  first  automatic,  program¬ 
mable  digital  computers.  In 
the  very  early  years  —  the 
1940s  —  instructions  to  the 
adders,  multipliers  and  logic 
gates  of  computers  came 
from  wires  plugged  into 
boards  and  physical  switches 
set  laboriously  for  each  ap¬ 
plication.  Or  they  were  deliv¬ 
ered  by  paper  tape,  the  way 
Grace  Hopper  programmed 
the  Harvaid  Mark  I  comput¬ 
er  in  1944.  With  those  “pro¬ 
grams,”  instructions  resided 
outside  the  computer. 

Then,  in  1945,  Alan  Tur¬ 
ing,  John  von  Neumann  and 
others  had  a  better  idea  — 
one  that  would  fundamen¬ 
tally  change  computer  archi¬ 
tectures  forever.  Their  idea 
was  to  store  the  program 
inside  the  computer  aud  to 


put  it  in  the  same  place  as 
the  data.  This  “stored  pro¬ 
gram”  architecture  allowed 
software  to  be  changed  as 
easily  as  data,  without  any¬ 
one  having  to  manipulate 
wires  or  switches  or  punch  a 
new  paper  tape. 

The  earliest  software  was 
written  in  binary  notation 

—  long  strings  of  zeros  and 
ones  —  but  it  was  hard  for 
programmers  to  recognize 
and  remember  instructions 
made  up  of  16  binary  digits. 
So  higher-level  notations, 
called  assembly  languages, 
were  invented.  They  substi¬ 
tuted  short  mnemonics  for 
the  long  binary  strings. 

Assemblers  worked  at  low 
levels  of  abstraction,  mostly 
translating  the  mnemon¬ 
ics  into  machine  language 
instructions  one-for-one,  so 
the  programmer  still  had 
to  worry  about  machine 
constructs  such  as  memory 
locations  and  registers.  But 
they  allowed  programmers 
to  give  memory  locations 
meaningful  English  names. 
An  assembly  instruction 
“B  Loop”  might  tell  the  pro- 

(transfer  control) 
the  instruction  at 
the  memory  loca¬ 
tion  labeled  “Loop.”  I 

But  that  was  still  L 
pretty  tedious.  Moreover,  as¬ 
sembly  language  programs 
could  not  be  ported  across 
computers  with  different 
hardware  architectures. 

The  solution  to  those 
problems  came  in  the  mid- 
1950s  in  the  form  of  higher- 
level  languages  —  most 
notably  Fortran  and  Cobol 

—  and  their  compilers  (see 
box,  next  page). 

Unlike  assemblers,  com¬ 
pilers  generated  multiple 
machine-language  instruc¬ 
tions  for  every  “source” 
statement  written  by  the 
programmer.  Compilers 
(themselves  programs) 


The  pain 
_ of  produc¬ 
ing  code  has  not 
eased. 

BERMARO  CHAZEUE. 

COMPUTER  SCIENCE  PROFESSOR. 
PRINCETON  UNIVERSITY 
were  smart  enough  to  flag 
certain  kinds  of  errors  in 
source  code,  and  they  could 
automatically  generate  the 
code  required  to  do  various 
housekeeping  chores,  like 
keeping  track  of  memory 
locations  and  the  indexes 
used  in  loops. 

PORTABLE  CODE 

With  these  higher-level  lan¬ 
guages,  programmers  had  to 
know  little  or  nothing  about 
the  hardware  their  programs 
would  run  on.  As  a  conse¬ 
quence,  source  programs  be¬ 
came  widely  portable  across 
computer  types  for  the  first 
time.  That  gave  rise  to  the 
creation  of  open-source  li¬ 
braries  of  reusable  software. 

In  a  scant  10  years,  then, 
it  was  all  worked  out  We 
got  the  stored-program 
architecture, 
high-level 
programming 
languages  and 
portable  code 
—  mainstays  of 
21st  century  computing. 

So,  what  have  software 
engineers  been  doing  for 
the  past  50  years? 

They  have  made  further 
advancements,  of  course, 
such  as  the  development  of 
object-oriented  languages, 
which  are  tailored  for  specif¬ 
ic  application  domains  and 
methods  —  spreadsheets 
and  database  queries  —  for 
“programming”  without 
programming  languages. 

But  progress  has  slowed 
since  the  1950s.  “Perhaps 
the  biggest  disappointment 
in  computer  science  has 
been  the  slow  development 
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SOFTWARE  ■ 


of  software  engineering," 
says  Bernard  Chazelle,  a 
computer  science  profes¬ 
sor  at  Princeton  University. 
“There  was  this  thing  called 
‘automatic  programming’  in 
the  70s  —  a  hot  field  if  there 
ever  was  one  —  but  that  has 
died  out.  It  was  the  idea  that 
you'd  talk  to  your  computer 


to  tell  it  what  to  do,  and  it 
would  program  itself. 

“The  pain  of  producing 
code  has  not  been  eased,” 
Chazelle  says.  “It’s  tempting 
to  say  it  will  improve  greatly 
soon,  but  then  it's  tempting 
to  say  that  a  cure  for  the 
common  cold  will  soon 
be  found.”  ■ 


Richard  Feynman: 
Renaissance  IT  Guy 


Los  Alamos  Natianal 
Laboratory  in  the  1940s 
used  desktop  Marchant 
mechanical  calculators 
to  perform  the  computa¬ 
tions  they  needed. 

But  those  proved  to  be 
insufficient  to  meet  pun¬ 
ishing  vrarthne  deadlines, 
and  Richard  Feynman, 
a  26-year-old  physicist 
whowouMiatarwina 
Nobel  Prize,  came  up 
with  a  method  for  “mass- 
production  calculating," 
as  he  cals  it  in  the  book 
Classic  Feynman  QHM 
Norton.  2005). 

“We  sat  up  a  room 
with  girls  in  H."  Feynman 
recalsinthepoiiticaiiy 
incorrect  pariance  of 
the  day.  “Each  one  had 
a  Marchant  But  one  giri 
wasthemuKipiier.and 
another  was  the  adder. 
Another  one  cubed;  ail 
shedidwascubeanum- 
ber  on  an  index  card  and 
send  it  to  the  next  gkl.’ 

Shortly  thereafter,  Los 


what  had  been  a  long 
serial  process  into  pieces 
-each  with  its  own 
color-coded  cards.  That 
enabled  workers  to  iso¬ 
late  errors  so  that  only  a 
smal  bunch  of  cards  had 
to  be  reprocessed  when 
an  error  occurred.  And 
it  alowed  some  steps  to 
beruninparalel.greally 
reducing  rundmes. 

So  Feynman  came  up 
with  clever  processing 
algorithms  and  instruct¬ 
ed  his  machines  to  carry 
them  out -a  pretty  good 
definition  of  what  pro¬ 
grammers  do  today. 

He  saw  a  bottleneck  in 
manual  labor  and  solved 
it  by  automating  the 
processing  of  informa¬ 
tion.  He  took  a  complex 
set  of  interrelated  op¬ 
erations  and  broke  them 
into  small  components. 
He  helped  debug  the 
process  by  simplifying 
error  correction.  And, 
using  an  approach  that 
presaged  by  many  years 
the  rise  of  parallel  com¬ 
puting,  Feynman  found  a 


Alamos  replaced  the 
“girls’ and  their  calcula¬ 
tors  with  IBM  punched- 
card  “computers.” 


waytotumasequendal 
process  into  muHipie 
processes  running  si¬ 
multaneously. 


Feynman's  team  dis-  I  Mot  bad  for  1944. 
coveredawaytobreak  !  -6ARYAMTHES 
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■  SECURITY  MANAGER’S  JOURNAL  !  MATHIAS  THURMAN 

Oetting  the  Word 
OutAMutDRM 

Top  execs  will  be  the  first  to  use 

Microsoft  DRM  technology.  So,  what 
could  go  wrong?  Best  not  to  find  out. 


After 

months  of 
preparation, 
I  got  the  OK 
to  go  live 
with  my  digital  rights 
management  (DRM) 
project  this  past  week. 

The  final  hurdle  to  de¬ 
ploying  Microsoft  Rights 
Management  Service 
(RMS)  was  a  new  step 
in  the  project  manage¬ 
ment  process,  called  op¬ 
erational  readiness.  (My 
past  columns  explaining 
why  we  need  DRM  and 
why  we  chose  RMS  can 
be  found  online.)  This 
step  was  mandated  by 
our  CIO  after  he  learned 
that  several  critical  busi¬ 
ness  applications  weren’t 
being  monitored  for  per¬ 
formance  and  capacity. 
When  employees  are  be¬ 
ing  kept  from  conducting 
revenue-generating  work, 
the  CIO  is  going  to  step 
in.  Operational  readiness 
requires  each  functional 
group  to  literally  sign  off 
on  the  readiness  of  proj¬ 
ects,  from  support  and 


ing  and  documentation. 
Another  aspect  of  this 
directive  is  that  manag¬ 
ers  have  a  chance  to  ask 
questions  before  they’re 
saddled  with  using  new 
applications  and  infra¬ 
structure. 

The  operational  readi¬ 
ness  sign-off  for  RMS 
went  off  without  a  hitch. 

I  had  every  piece  of  sup¬ 
port  documentation  in 
place,  including  a  backup 
plan  and  end-user  in¬ 
structions.  I  even  had 
the  support  team  create 
a  Web-based  form  so  the 
help  desk  would  have  rel¬ 
evant  information  easily 
at  hand.  I  got  all  the  sig¬ 
natures  needed,  and  then 
I  sat  down  with  the  CIO. 

I  needed  to  ensure  that 
he  was  ready  to  get  the 
executive  acceptance 
we  will  need  to  roll  out 


technology  couM 
lock  the  CEO  out  of 
critical  documents, 
you  don't  want  to 
take  any  chances. 


RMS  to  the  initial  users 
we’re  targeting  at  the 
director  level  and  above. 

I  asked  him  whether  he 
knew  what  he  was  sign¬ 
ing  up  for.  After  all,  users 
who  aren’t  fully  aware 
of  how  RMS  works  may 
be  locked  out  of  critical 
business  documents.  And 
when  one  of  those  us¬ 
ers  is  the  CEO,  you  don’t 
want  to  take  any  chances. 

POTENTIAL  TROUBLE 

For  example,  if  the  CFO 
sends  a  protected  docu¬ 
ment  to  the  CEO,  the 
chief  executive  is  going 
to  have  to  recognize 
what  it  is  and  deal  with  it 
properly.  In  order  to  open 
it,  he’ll  have  to  be  logged 
into  the  corporate  do¬ 
main  so  that  the  RMS  cli¬ 
ent  can  talk  to  the  server 
and  obtain  the  proper 
credentials.  (Reopening 
it  is  easier,  because  the 
credentials  are  cached, 
so  there  is  no  need  to  be 
connected.)  If  the  CEO 
doesn’t  understand  these 
implications  of  receiving 
an  RMS-protected  docu- 


TrouUe 

Ticket 

ISSUE:  Before  roIGng 
out  digital  rights  man¬ 
agement  technolagy  to 


ACTION  PUN:  Commu¬ 
nicate  effectiveiy  with  aii 
the  right  people. 

ment,  and  he  then  gets  on 
a  plane  heading  to  China, 
hoping  to  spend  the  18- 
hour  flight  using  that 
document  from  the  CFO 
to  prepare  for  a  meeting, 
he  is  likely  to  take  it  out 
on  our  CIO  for  deploying 
technology  that  kept  him 
from  essential  work. 

With  all  this  in  mind, 
the  CIO  and  I  decided  to 
craft  two  e-mails  explain¬ 
ing  the  implementation 
of  RMS.  The  first  e-mail 
went  out  to  everyone  at 
the  director  level  and 
above,  as  well  as  to  their 
administrative  assistants. 
The  second,  from  the 
CIO.  went  only  to  the 
CEO  and  CFO. 

Was  it  enough?  Well, 
more  than  a  week  after 
our  initial  RMS  deploy¬ 
ment,  we  have  approxi¬ 
mately  50  employees  us¬ 
ing  the  tool.  I’ve  poga* 
been  keeping 

track,  and  so  far,  #,idisa« 
only  three  sup- 
port  calls  have  | 
been  logged. 

And  there  have  been  no 
calls  from  35,000  feet.  ■ 

This  week’s  journal  is 
written  by  a  real  security 
manqger,  INathias  Thur¬ 
man,'’  whose  name  and 
employer  have  been  dis¬ 
guised  for  obvious  reasons. 
Contact  him  at  mathias_ 
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Only  the  Igood  stuff 
gets  through. 


This  is  Tech  Dispenser.  Unlike  bot-powered  blog  networks,  we  have  actual  human 
beings  picking  and  choosing  which  IT  blogs  are  the  most  interesting.  Every  piece 
of  content  that  appears  on  Techdispenser.com  is  selected  by  Computerworld 
editors,  and  categorized  for  easy  access.  With  over  50  IT  blogs  in  our  growing 
network,  we’ve  created  a  one-stop  shop  so  you  can  see  what  the  top  bloggers  on 
the  Web  are  saying  each  week. 

www.techdispenser.com 
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You  Can’t 

Outsource  Retention 


a 


Excuse  me?”  I  said  to  my  new  boss  with  barely 
concealed  incredulity. 

“You  shouldn’t  thank  your  people  for  just  doing 
their  jobs.  That’s  what  the  paycheck  is  for.” 

Had  I  really  just  been  admonished  for  thanking  a  member 
of  my  staff  for  doing  a  good  job?  I  suddenly  understood  at 
least  part  of  the  reason  for  our  dismal  employee  retention. 


The  group  that  I  had  just 
taken  over  had  lost  more 
than  10%  of  its  members  in 
a  couple  of  weeks,  and  I 
was  afraid  that  we  weren't 
through  yet. 

When  I  accepted  the 
assignment,  I  knew  that 
my  boss  wasn’t  known  as 
a  “^varm  and  fuzzy”  man¬ 
ager.  We  had  very  different 
management  styles  and 
philosophies,  but  this 
latest  directive  seemed 
to  cross  the  line  between 
idiosyncratic  and  meaa 

That  was  probably  the 
first  time  I  had  to  think 
carefully  about  employee 
retention. 

During  the  dot-com 

big  topic,  but  for  the  past 
few  years,  I  haven’t  heard 
much  about  it  Now  it’s 
back.  The  job  market  has 
improved,  and  power  is 
shifting  away  from  man¬ 
agers  and  toward  staffs, 
so  retaining  employees  is 
back  on  managers’  minds. 

Not  surprisingly,  people 
seem  to  be  dusting  off  the 
same  old  ideas,  many  of 
which  I  don’t  find  all  that 


instructive.  One  recent 
book  listed  categories  of 
retention  strategies  that 
seem  utterly  typical  to  me: 

1.  Organizational  strategies 

2.  Orientation  and  on- 
boarding 

3.  Communication  and 
connection 

4.  Career  and  development 

5.  Reward  and  recognition 
>.  Benefits 

7.  Capturing  employee 
suggestions 
I’m  not  trying  to  knock 
this  book,  but  it’s  one  of 
many  that  show  how  con¬ 
ventional  wisdom  on  this 
misses  the  point. 

Notice  that  this  is  a  iist 
of  things  that  a  human  re¬ 
sources  department  can  do 
to  try  to  keep  employees. 

At  the  root  of  the  prob¬ 
lem  is  that  managers  and 
HR  departments  seem  to 
agree  that  retention  should 


■  I  don’t  usually 
hear  that  people 
leaveacompiuiy 
because  of  bad 
HR  policy. 


be  handled  by  HR.  HR 
wants  to  grapple  with  this 
issue  and  managers  don’t, 
so  the  agreement  is  conve¬ 
nient  for  everyone  —  ex¬ 
cept  the  employees  and, 
ultimately,  the  company. 

I  don’t  think  that  HR  is 
capable  of  dealing  with 
this  —  not  as  a  matter  of 
competence,  but  because 
of  the  managerial  instru¬ 
ments  at  its  control. 

There  are  two  general 
categories  of  forces  that 
operate  in  employee  re¬ 
tention:  engagement  and 
coercion.  Eng^ement 
occurs  when  an  employee 
connects  emotionally  with 
his  work.  Coercion  oc¬ 
curs  when  forces  outside 
the  employee  encourage 
either  attachment  to  or 
disengagement  from  an 
employer. 

Policy  is  always  about 
compliance  or  coercion. 
HR  comes  up  with  policies 
because  some  regulatory 
agency  requires  it  to  or  be¬ 
cause  it  wants  to  persuade 
employees  to  behave  in 
desired  ways.  This  is  not 
necessarily  bad.  Incentives 


can  be  good,  but  they  are 
instruments  of  coercion. 

HR  creates  programs 
and  sets  policy.  The  book’s 
list  is  a  good  example  of 
things  that  HR  can  do,  but 
I  don’t  usually  hear  that 
people  leave  a  company 
because  of  bad  HR  policy: 
“Gosh,  1  love  my  boss,  my 
work  and  my  co-workers, 
but  the  incentive  plan  was 
so  odious  that  I  quit.” 

Engaged  people  pay 
only  passing  attention  to 
coercion,  unless  it  is  truly 
obnoxious.  Disengaged 
people  pay  a  lot  of  atten¬ 
tion  to  coercion  and  usu¬ 
ally  resent  it 

Policy  can’t  enhance 
engagement  but  it  can 
diminish  it.  External  in¬ 
centives  can’t  make  people 
engage  their  creativity,  but 
they  can  tick  people  off. 

Engagement  is  created 
on  the  ground,  not  at  the 
organizational  level.  Front¬ 
line  managers  have  a  lot  to 
do  with  whether  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  their  groups  are 
engaged.  Good  managers 
help  people  stay  engaged; 
bad  ones  push  them  to¬ 
ward  disengagement. 

The  goals  of  policy 
should  be  to  do  no  harm 
and  to  encourage  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  leadership  skills 
in  front-line  managers  who 
can  make  a  difference.  ■ 
Paul  Ohfl  is  the  founder 
of  the  GeekLeaders.com 
Web  community  and  the 
author  of  Leading  Geeks: 
How  to  Manage  and  Lead 
People  Who  Deliver  Tech¬ 
nology  (Jossey-Bass,  2003). 
Contact  him  at  in/’o@ 
paulglerLcom. 
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TOO  MANY 
CHIEFS 


say,  or  you  aren't  yet  chief  securi¬ 
ty  oflic«.  chief  technology  officer, 
or  chief  cook  and  bottle  washer, 
you  may  be  behind  the  curve 
-the  curve  of  title  inflation,  that 
is.  Whadon  Business  SchooTs 


ones  as  a  reward,  title  inflation 
can  even  hit  at  the  hiring  stage, 
he  says,  because  It's  easy  to 
offer  a  potential  employee  a  title 
that  he  or  she  asks  for  If  it  means 
he  wil  come  on  board.' Wharton 
marketing  professor  Beoria 
Ow's  take  Is  that  some  chief 
titles  ate  meant  to  emphasize  the 
importance  of  an  Initiative  or  a 


publication  asked  various  faculty 
members  m  May  to  comment  on 
a  trend  in  flattened  organizations 
to  give  some  employees  a  boost 
byhandingouttitlesfikechiefpti- 
vacy  officer,  chief  cuHural  officer, 
chief  geek,  chief  apology  officer 
and  chief  receptio^ 

According  to  PalarCap- 
pAdkeclor  of  Wharton's 
Center  for  Human  Resources, 
companiss  that  don't  have 
enoiigh  titles  that  ate  significant- 


professor  of  business  and  public 
poicy.  says  she  thinks  that  the 
employees  who  are  pushing  tor 
C-level  titiss  may  be  the  same 
ones  who.  as  students,  pushed 
for  A's  and  caused  grade  infla- 
'  tkm.  Now  they  are  making  it  into 
the  corporate  world,  and  they 
want  big  titles.' 

The  question  that  hangs  over 
this  disoissian:  When  everyone 


IQftA 


Graham  Doxey 

The  president  of 
Neumont  Univer- 
sity  in  South  Jordan, 
NSL  Utah,  talks  about  the 
school’s  project-based  curricu¬ 
lum  for  computer  science. 


How  does  Nerwiont’s  ap- 
proaidi  rHffw  from  traditiaiial 

CS  prognms?  We  view  the  em¬ 
ploye  who  win  Nre  our  graduates 
as  our  customer.  Our  campus  and 
curriculum  are  designed  to  minor 
the  environment  our  students  will 
experience  in  the  workplace.  The 
program  is  acceleraled.  Students 
are  in  the  dassroom  from  800  to 
400.  Monday  through  Friday,  and 
graduate  in  24  months.  It  is  also 
70%  project-based.  That  means 
students  develop  cote  competen¬ 
cies  in  computer  science,  along 
with  vital  team-leadetship  and 
collaboration  skills,  by  building  en¬ 
terprise  applications  In  small  teams. 
We  have  te-engineeted  the  tradi¬ 
tional  computer  science  curriculum, 
and  our  project-based  program  is 
mapped  to  400  core  competencies 
in  computer  science. 

HowdoyMimMSUFtthe 
siKCMS  of  Namnont’t  ap¬ 
proach?  By  our  placement  rates 
and  the  average  starting  salaries 
of  our  graduates,  which  are  over 
$60,000  per  year.  19%  over  the 
national  average  for  new  graduates 
in  computer  science. 


b  Noumont  changing  tha 
faca  of  CS  aducathm  al  other 
tchoob?  An  academician  once 
said.  It's  easier  to  change  the 
course  ol  Nstory  than  to  change  a 
course  in  histoty.' Much  is  written 
about  the  shortage  of  Ngh-end 
software  development  talent  in  the 
U5.  Univetsities  are  getting  the 
message,  but  it  wa  take  years  to 
change  the  core  curriculum  at  most 
postsecondary  institutions. 


for  axpanaon?  How  many 


have  in  lha  worhforco  by 
2010?  Neumont  was  bult  to 
scale  up.  We  expect  to  [have  had] 
2000  graduates  by  2010.  making 
Neumont  one  of  the  largest  gradu- 


ence  in  the  world.  In  fact,  we  just 
announced  the  launch  of  our  new 
campus  in  Dulles.  Va..  which  wi 
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Sta  far  short  of 
the  recent  peak  in 
2000.  average  train- 


ling 


as  a  percentage  of 
payroll  (excluding 
benefits  and  taxes) 
ate  inching  back  up. 
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■  Q&A 

Grahan  EX)xey 

Ihc  president  lit 
U Neumont  Univer- 
sity  in  Stuith  Iordan, 
L'tali,  talks  alxnit  the 
seli(X)rs  projeet-based  eiinieu- 
luin  tor  eompiiter  seienee. 


How  does  Noumont's  ap- 


CS  programs?  We  view  the  em¬ 
ployer  who  will  hire  our  graduates 
as  our  customer.  Out  campus  and 
curriculum  are  designed  to  mitior 
the  environment  our  students  will 
experience  in  the  wodgilace.  The 
program  Is  accelerated.  Students 
are  in  the  classroom  tram  8:00  to 
4:00.  Monday  through  Friday,  and 
graduate  in  24  months.  It  Is  also 
70%  project-based.  That  means 
students  develop  core  competen¬ 
cies  in  computer  science,  along 
with  vital  team-leadeiship  and 


Is  Neumont  changing  the 


schools?  An  academician  once 
said.  "It's  easier  to  change  the 
course  of  history  than  to  change  a 
course  in  history."  Much  is  written 
about  the  shortage  of  high-end 
software  developmeni  taient  in  the 
U.S.  Universities  are  getting  the 
message,  but  it  will  lake  years  to 
change  the  core  curriculum  at  most 


for  expansion?  How  many 


TOO  MANY 
CHIEFS 


H  you've  been  working  for  one 
company  for  a  while  and  your  title 
hasn't  changed  to  chief  architect, 
say.  or  you  aren't  yet  chief  securi¬ 
ty  officer,  chief  technology  officer, 
or  chief  cook  and  bottle  washer, 
you  may  be  beNird  the  curve 
-  the  curve  of  title  inflation,  that 
is.  Wharton  Business  School's 
■Knowledge@Whaiton"  online 
publication  asked  various  faculty 
members  in  May  to  comment  on 
a  trend  in  flattened  organizations 
to  give  some  employees  a  boost 
by  handing  out  titles  like  chief  pri¬ 
vacy  officer,  chief  cultural  officer, 
chief  geek,  chief  apology  officer 
and  chief  receptionist. 

According  to  Psitr  Cap- 
pelli.  director  of  Wharton's 
Center  for  Human  Resources, 
companies  that  don't  have 
enough  titles  that  are  significant¬ 


sounding  are  generating  new 
ones  as  a  reward.  Title  Inflation 
can  even  hit  at  the  hiring  stage, 
he  says,  because  "it's  easy  to 
offer  a  potential  employee  a  tide 
that  he  or  she  asks  for  if  it  means 
he  will  come  on  board."  Wharton 
marketing  professor  George 
Day's  take  is  that  some  chief 
titles  are  meant  to  emphasize  the 
importance  of  an  initiative  or  a 
function  within  the  organization. 

Betsey  Stevenson,  a 
professor  of  business  and  public 
policy,  says  she  thinks  that  the 
employees  who  are  pushing  for 
C-level  titles  may  be  "the  same 
ones  who.  as  students,  pushed 
for  A's  and  caused  grade  infla¬ 
tion.  Now  they  are  making  it  into 
the  corporate  world,  and  they 
want  big  titles." 

The  question  that  hangs  over 
this  discussion:  When  everyone 
has  an  important-sounding  title, 
is  anyone  important? 

-  JAMIE  ECKLE 


collaboration  skills,  by  building  en¬ 
terprise  appHcations  in  small  teams. 
We  have  re-engineered  the  tradi¬ 
tional  computer  science  cuiriculum. 
and  our  project-based  program  is 
mapped  to  400  core  competencies 
In  computer  science. 

How  do  you  measure  the  - 
success  of  Neumont’s  ap¬ 
proach?  By  our  placement  rates 
and  the  average  starting  salaries 
of  our  graduates,  which  ara  over 
S60.000  per  year.  19%  over  the 
national  average  for  new  graduates 
in  computer  science. 


have  in  the  workforce  by 
2010?  Neumont  was  buM  to 
scale  up.  We  expect  to  [have  had] 
2.000  graduates  by  2010.  making 
Neumont  one  of  the  largest  gradu¬ 
ates  of  students  in  computer  sci¬ 
ence  in  the  worid.  In  fact,  we  just 
announced  the  launch  of  our  new 
campus  in  Dulles.  Va..  which  will 
be  opening  this  summer. 

-  JAMIE  ECKLE  ' 
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Sharl^nk 

TRUE  TALES  OF  IT  LIFE  AS  TOLD  TO  SHARKY 


One  Step  Back 

New  ofi-atte  audHor  b  fresh 
out  of  coleg*  and  fala«ring  a 
icffiil,  says  an  IT  plot  feh  who 
isnXIndiseussingoursscu- 
rity,  he  quastioiiad  whether 
the  data  canter  was  24/7,* 
hsh  says.  1  assured  Mm  that 
it  was,  but  he  wanted  me  to 
proM  H.  I  showed  him  the 


Details,  Oetals 

Sales  guy  sands  IT  pilot  hsh  a 
message  complaining  that  his 


caly  sanding  each  message 
as  soon  as  the  spal  checker 
has  hMshad. ‘I  cringe  every 


wasn't  enough.  I  puled  old 
time  cards  to  prove  that  the 
operators  worked  when  they 
wars  echadulad  to  work,  but 
that  wasn't  enough.  I  offered 
to  meet  him  hi  the  data  center 
at  4.-00  the  next  morning  and 
krtndueahhntothetMrd- 
shiHstafi.Heaaksdforcop- 
les  of  the  operator  schedule 


hsh  says,  “because  he  has 
locked  on  to  nm  as  his  IT 
resource,  in  spite  of  several 


pointed  Mm  toward  those 
more  appropriate.  But  I  was 
happy  that  n  eras  an  e-mal 
message,  because  Tm  not  sure 
I  couM  have  kept  a  straight 
face  as  I  explained  how,  if  he 
stopped  pressing  the 'Send' 
button  to  spel-check  a  work 
in  progress  and  instead  used 
the 'speilng' tool,  he  would 


get  the  desired  resuH.* 

Never  Mind 

TMs  company  uses  a  custom 
applicatian  that  has  run 
for  years  with  occasional 
updates.  But  when  the  most 
recent  upgrade  arrives  from 
the  outside  developer,  there's 
a  note  attached:  “During  in¬ 


show  up.*  Reports  a  pilot  hsh 
on  the  scene:  “Needless  to 
say.  the  fix' was  backed  off 


faled  to  load  whan  the  pro¬ 
gram  was  run.  A  new  version 
arrived  two  days  later -with- 


Um... 

No.  H  Won't 

ITs  a  typical  Louisiana  summer 


the  Ights  and  power  flicksr.  1 


its  side.*  says  a  plot  hsh  at 
the  branch.  *1  asked  her  what 
was  going  on.  Was  she  hav¬ 
ing  aproblem?  Between  loud 


loud  and  bright  enough  to 
scare  us,  she  explained  that 
her  computer  kept  going  off 
and  on  and  she  wanted  it  to 
stop,  so  she  was  hitting  it  to 
see  if  that  would  help.* 
m  Hdp  Sharky  make  it  through 
this  sizzling  summer,  and  III 
make  it  worth  your  while.  Send 
me  your  true  tale  of  ITUfe  at 
sharky@eomputerworld.com. 
You  II  get  a  snazzy  Shark  shirt 


I  FRANKLY  SPEAKING 


Frank  Hayes 

Real  Software 
Assurance 


About  one  quarter  of  big  Microsoft  custom¬ 
ers  have  had  it  with  Software  Assurance.  That’s  ac¬ 
cording  to  Forrester  analyst  Julie  Giera,  who  said 
in  a  report  last  week  that  along  with  the  25%  who 
won’t  renew  their  maintenance  contracts,  another  third 
haven’t  yet  decided  whether  they’ll  stay  with  the  program. 
Why?  Because  right  now,  Software  Assurance  is  for  losers. 


signs  a  three-year  SA  con¬ 
tract,  if  a  product  is  slated 
for  release  within  three 
years,  the  customer  will 
get  the  upgrade  —  no  mat¬ 
ter  how  many  times  the 
schedule  slips. 

That's  the  kind  of  assur¬ 
ance  about  software  that 
customers  want  from  this 
program.  And  it’s  what 


rs  who  end  up  paying  they  should  get.  Not  a 


nance  fees  and  stiU  get  no 
upgrade  because  the  prod¬ 
uct’s  schedule  has  slipped 
beyond  the  contract’s 
window.  (Think  Vista  and 
Office  2007.) 

Microsoft  disputes 
Giera’s  assessment,  point¬ 
ing  out  that  it’s  based  on 
a  survey  of  only  63  big 
customers  and  doesn’t 
match  what  the  company 
is  hearing  from  custom¬ 
ers.  Fair  enough;  with  the 
margin  of  error  for  Giera’s 
survey,  the  number  of  SA- 
dumpers  might  be  as  low 
as  12.4%.  That’s  sdll  a  half- 


get  an  easy-to-budget  an¬ 
nual  fee  and  —  they  expect 
—  the  next  version  of  the 
product. 

But  that  hasn’t  been  hap¬ 
pening.  Microsoft’s  ever- 

■  Starting  now, 

WMg - ^ 

MicruSufi  snouNi 
guarantee  that 
Software  Assur¬ 
ance  customers 
will  receive  the 
uoorades  thev 
were  ongmasy 
scheduled  to  get 


upgrade.  That’s  what 
customers  are  paying  for, 
and  that’s  what  they’re  not 


one  that  could  win  back 
those  customers  for  a  pro¬ 
gram  Microsoft  can’t  af- 


cut  SA  prices:  Wall  Street 
won’t  stand  for  that  kind  of 
revenue  drop.  And  short  of 
adding  full-blown  techni¬ 
cal  support  —  very  costly 
—  throwing  more  features 


lULYl 


Announcing  a 
breakthrough  in 
automatic  technology 


Diskeeper  2007  marks  the  dawn  of  the  first-ever  tnjiy  automatic  software  of  its  kind.  As  automatically 
as  the  sun  rising,  with  Diskeeper  2007  deployed  your  systems  will  tun  faster— period.  Through  the 
use  of  brand-new  InvistTasking"  technology,  Diskeeper  eliminates  potential  problems  on  the  fly,  IN 
REAL  TIME  without  affecting  system  resources  or  irtfiuding  on  system  demands. 

Moving  beyond  the  concept  of  “Set  It  and  Forget  It,”*  Diskeeper  2007  represents  a  quantum  leap  in 
system  performance  and  reliability.  Simply  install  the  software  —  Diskeeper  takes  care  of  the  rest. 


••  Terabyte  Volume  Engine”  2.0  -  Powerful  defragmentation  for  high-capacity  and 
high-traffic  servers  with  disk  volumes  containing  hundreds  of  thousands  to  millions 
of  files  (e.g.,  NAS,  RAID,  and  SAN).  Also  allows  unobtrusive,  thorough  free  space 
consolidation  on  busy  24/7  servers. 

FragShield”  dynamically  prevents  fragmentation  of  critical  system  files,  maintaining 
system  stability  and  reliabiirty. 

in  boosts  anti-virus  scans  and  back-up  speed. 


SPECIAL  OFFEB:^ 


Try  New  Diskeeper  2007 
Free  For  45  Days! 

www.diskeeper.com/CW 


Experience  the  dawning  of  a  new  era  in  automatic  system 
performance  and  reliability— get  Diskeeper  2007  now! 


Quad-core. 

Unmatched. 


